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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA: COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 6o0acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bistze CommMuNIsM 
or CompLex MArriaGz, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does nof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
Samilies, as distinctly bounded and sep d from promi so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
Property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3- The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 





nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be * 


sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come'on their neighbors, and give them 
{ommunities right where they are. 
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THE GRAVE OF LINCOLN. 


BY THEO. L. PITT. 


Here is the grave of our Lincoln, 

Here by the Sangamon River, , 

Here in the shade of the oak trees, 

Here ’mong the rounded hill-tops 

Of the green and rolling prairie ; 

Here where the golden sunshine 

Blooms in the roses of lovers 

And ripens the corn and the acorns. 

Under a monument stately 

He lies who no monument needed, 

None save a rock with his name on, 

Saying: “This isthe grave of Lincoln.” 

Useless the bronze and the granite ! 

Lincoln can not be forgotten. 

Days may fade over the prairie, 

Stars rise and set in their glory 

In the far-off night-shadowed heaven ; 

Summers may ripen the acorns 

Till oak trees die from the hill-tops ; 

Lovers may die with their roses, 

But always while Sangamon’s waters 

Flow through the long Mississippi 

Onward and into the ocean 

Men will remember Lincoln. 

Better the world for his living ; 

Guide of the State through the battle, 

Helper of slaves to their freedom ; 

Serious, strong and sweet-hearted, 

Rugged, yet gentle and tender ; 

Lover of men and of humor, 

Lover of women and children, 

Lover of wisdom and friendship, - 

Lover of freedom and union— 

Dying at last, that these die not ; 

Dying at fast, but forever 

To live in the hearts of his people. 

Here lies the body of Lincoln, 

Sate in the crypt of the granite ; 

Under the shade of the oak trees, 

Under the prairie sunshine, 

Under the splendor of star-light. 

But this was only his shadow 

Hiding the soul and the substance. 

Not here is the living Lincoln, 

Not here is the faitliful, true-hearted 

Leader and friend of the people. 

He is not dead; though we see not 

His shadow and presence among us. 
. —Chicago Fournal. 





Vv. 
THE PURITAN DENOUEMENT. 


URITANISM as an infusion from the 
Primitive church, had in it, of course, the 

two elements of its parent, the religious and 
artistic, or the Jewish and Greek. Cromwell 
and Milton represented these two traits, re- 
spectively, in the old world. In the settle- 
ment of this country, the religious element took 
the lead, and for several generations the ar- 
tistic was repressed. ‘he hardship of pioneer 
life called out the Jewish strength and devotion 
of the early Puritans in a manner that left but 
little room for the softer graces of the Greek. 
But an easier day came for their descendants ; 
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and with the beginning of this century, the 
Greek element asserted itself. The demand 
for a religion that was nearer to the plane of 
every-day life, and more smoothly adjusted to 
human feeling than was presented by the old 
Puritans, broke forth in a movement which led 
to a division of the New England church, and 
the separation of the Unitarian branch from 
the Calvinistic tree. After that, the leading 
sects were Orthodox and Unitarian; the one 
representing a vigorous, devoted, religious in- 
fluence, and the other, a cultivated and pol- 
ished esthetic influence. This was simply a re- 
petition of the old division of the world into 
Jew and Greek, and as a matter of develop- 
ment, its cause may be referred to the two-fold 
composition of the heavenly organization whose 
spirit is the agent of progress. 

The method and zeal of the Orthodox wing 
were long shown in the production of religious 
revivals, and its hope was that of a religious 
millennium. The method and zeal of the 
Unitarian wing, were shown in an inspiration 
for literary culture, and its hope was that of a 
social millennium. The first established Bible 
Societies and Missionary Boards, the other 
achieved Boston literature and Brook Farm. 
They have embodied themselves respectively 
in the leading colleges of the country; Yale 
being Orthodox, and Harvard Unitarian. The 
enthusiasm of the former party reached its cul- 
mination about thirty years ago; that of the 
latter ten years later. 


Now, while there was manifestly a degree of 
inspiration in the work of both these move- 
ments, it is equally manifest that the grand 
scheme of each, considered separately, failed. 
The Orthodox long since gave up their hope 
of a millennium, and the Unitarian hope of a 
golden age of humanity and association, went 
down with Brook Farm. 


The reason of this failure to realize the tri- 
umphs either of art or religion by two such 
powerful bodies as the Orthodox and Unitarian, 
was in the fact of their separation. Like the 
Jew and the Greek before the time of Christ, 
they stood apart, each striving for an ideal of 
his own, which could never be attained without 
union with the other. They did not compre- 
hend that the two elements which they sought 
were made for each other—that they were per- 
fectly blended in the Primitive church by the 
Jewish-Greek marriage of the year 70, and 
that only in complete union do they represent 
the genuine power of Christianity. 


But notwithstanding their apparent failure, 
there was in the aspirations of both these par- 
ties a true prophecy. Both heard the voice of 
God sounding through the spiritual firmament 
announcing the coming of a new heaven and 
a new earth. Though men were disappointed 
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in the manner of its coming, and gave up their 
hopes, Providence had made no mistake. 

The movement of reconciliation now, as in 
the commencement of Christianity, went forth 
from the Jewish side of the duality. At the 
highest period of revivalism a man was raised 
up in the Othodox church, through whom was 
recovered the original faith and testimony of 
the original believers, about the indwelling of 
Christ; and that testimony, as in the time of 
its birth, proved to be an omnipotent magnet 
to draw the opposite qualities of Jew and 
Greek together and fuse them in one. From 
the time of the conversion of J. H. Noyes to 
the faith of perfect holiness in 1834, the oppos- 
ing lines in the Puritan househould began to 
converge, and in 1847 they met and blended 
in the unity of Bible Communism. 

Bible Communism is the fulfillment on the 
one hand of the Orthodox hope of the Millenni- 
um, and on the other of the Unitarian hope of 
a united and beautified humanity. It is the in- 
carnation of the spirit of the Primitive church. 
It may be said to be a second denouement in 
God’s great romance of human history—repro- 
ducing the marriage of Jew and Greek on the 
enlarged scale of humanity, and in its com- 
pleted possibilities marrying earth itself to 
heaven.—G. W. Noyes. 


ICE IN DIPHTHERIA. 


Il. 


N all cases of inoculation with a specific poison, 

prompt applications to the affected part alone, 
are the only means we have for arresting the 
diffusion of the virus throughout the body. If this 
is not done betore the virus is carried to other and 
more vital parts of the system, all that remains to 
be done is to sustain the vital powers until the 
specific action of the poison is exhausted. In 
cases of inoculation from poisonous serpents or 
from the bite of a rabid animal the diffusion of 
the virus can be prevented in several ways. It 
can be sucked out; it can be neutralized or 
destroyed by acids or bya red hot iron; or the 
affected part can be entirely cut out or off, thus 
preventing by any possibility the diffusion of the 
poison throughout the system. If these means are 
not employed within a few hours, the poison is carried 
to other parts of the body, forming “ local origins” 
within the brain, spinal cord, or internal viscera. In 
the recent cases of hydrophobia in New York city 
where rabies was not suspected in the animal at the 
time the wound was inflicted, and consequently no 
preventive measure taken, the “local origin” ol 
the intense and peculiar nervous symptoms was 
found within the medulla oblongata and spinal 
cord, utterly beyond the reach of direct medical or 
surgical interference. 

In primary syphilis the efforts of the physician 
are mainly directed toward the destruction of the 
virus at the “local origin.” If unsuccessful in this, 
and the disease has taken a firm hold of the sys- 
tem, showing its hideous character in “ local ori- 
gins” in various tissues and developing a specific 
dyscrasia, then the treatment is, not to the blood 
but to these “local origins” in different parts o1 
the body by the use of mercury, and iodide ot 
potassium. 

In the so-called “ Zymotic” diseases, cholera, 
diphtheria, and thé eruptive fevers, small-pox, 
scarlet-fever, measles, etc., we know but little about 
the contagious principles or specific virus. We 
know there is a peculiar poison in each of these 
diseases and that it is readily transmitted through 
the atmosphere and otherwise to others within cer- 








tain limits. We also know that this specific poison 
or poisonous exhalation can be destroyed by cer- 
tain agents, among which are the mineral acids, 
antiseptics, heat and cold. Now one striking 
feature in these diseases, one common to them all 
is, the condition of the mucous membrane during 
an attack. When or how the specific virus of 
diphtheria or cholera gains a foothold in the mucous 
membrané we can not tell, but the fact remains that 
this is the point of attack by these diseases. It is 
in the mucous membrane that the *‘ zymotic” 
germ finds a congenial soil in which to sprout. In 
cholera the mucous surface of the intestines is the 
apparent seat of the disease ; in typhoid fever the 
mucous glands near the large intestine are the 
“local origin,” while in diphtheria, measles, scar- 
let fever and small-pox, the mucous surfaces of 
the pharynx and throat are the strongholds of 
these diseases. In diphtheria and _ scarlet-fever 
the gravity of the case is directly in proportion to 
the amount of throat symptoms. The old name 
of scarlet-fever, canker-rash, indicates one pecu- 
liar feature of the disease, and the danger is always 
in proportion to the amount of canker. In diph- 
theria, the disease is primarily, a throat disease. 
The name is from the Greek difhtheris, meaning a 
‘*membrane,” and is applied to this disease from 
this peculiar feature, the formation of.a false mem- 
brane within the throat. Although diphiheria may 
sometimes occur sporadically, it is essentially an 
epidemic disease, and the peculiar membranous 
exudation appears to be due to a cryptogamous 
vegetable poison floating in the atmosphere alight- 
ing upon the mucous surfaces of the pharynx by 
the act of inhalation. (Zanner.) 

There are many forms of exudation from the 
mucous surfaces of the throat and nasal passages, 
but they all seem to have certain characteristics in 
common. They have evidently some form of the 
parasitic vegetation ; they grow with great rapidity, 
and they readily yield to certain agents. In color 
they are of a dirty white or a grayish white, some- 
times tinged with yellow. The common “ canker” 
in the mouth, often appearing on the sides of the 
tongue and inside of the cheeks is one mild form 
of this parasitic growth. It is often excessively 
sensitive, and difficult to cure unless you apply 
some powerful caustic and so “burn” it out. The 
strongest nitric acid applied to these canker spots 
will kill them at once and give almost immedi- 
ate relief from the pain caused by the disease. 
But in the more extensive developments of this 
form of parasitic disease ; in diphtheria, membra- 
nous sore throat, and in ithe canker of scarlet-fever, 
the amount and location of the fungous growth will 
not admit of the use of these powerful agents even 
though it could be demonstrated that they were the 
best for the purpose. In the diphtheritic sore 
throat the danger is from the extensive formation 
of this false membrane and the extremely inflamed 
and swollen condition of the pharynx and nasal 
passages. 

Death is often the result of simply a mechanical 
obstruction of the air passages; the patient is as 
completely strangled as though he were hung by a 
rope around his neck. At the same time the whole 
system appears to be poisoned by the diphtheritic 
virus which the blood is taking from this “local 
origin” and diffusing to every part of the body. 
The blood is poisoned sure enough, but it is be- 
cause of this ‘local origin” which acts as a source 
of poisonous matter just as the drunkard’s rum 
bottle is the “local origin” of his dyscrasia pota- 
torum. And itis to this “local origin” we must 
apply our remedies. 

Most of our medical authorities admit that local 
applications in diphtheria and scarlet-fever are im- 
portant but differ as to the means to be used. 
Some rely on gargles of chlorate of potash and 
chloride of soda; others extol nitrate of silver and 





sulphur, while a few use nothing but ice, and ice 
water applied internally and externally. Let us 
look into the case a little more closely and see if 
we can determine which of these agents is the best 
adapted to the endinview. In diphtheria we have, 
in addition to the exudation, much soreness and 
swelling of the throat and nasal passages above 
the palate. Here is a great deal of local inflamma- 
tion. Now, though it may be proved that certain 
agents are the best for destroying the active para- 
sitic poison, yet they may of be the best for 
allaying the swelling and inflammation. In fact they 
may increase it by the very action which kills the 
poison. Nitric acid will kill the ordinary canker 
of the mouth every time, but it increases for a time 
the surrounding inflammation and swelling, which 
is, however, a small matter in all ordinary cases. 
fut if you should apply this remedy in cases of 
diphtheritic sore throat where there were much 
swelling and inflammation you would perhaps des- 
troy life at once by increasing the swelling and the 
inflammation. This is the liability in the use of 
nitrate of silver where it is used to any extent. In 
the use of sulphur and chlorine washes or gargles 
this danger is avoided, but do we get satisfactory 
results ? 


The present high mortality among the diphtheria 
patients of the New York city hospitals does not 
indicate any very flattering success in this treat- 
ment of diphtheria. The cause is obvious. In the 
ordinary hospital routine, and even in private 
practice, the attending physician leaves a bottle of 
medicine with perhaps instructions to administer a 
spoonful once in half an hour or so. He can 
not stay to see that his orders are obeyed, and the 
patient is left to the care of some ignorant or care- 
less nurse who may have but little interest in 
attending faithfully to the medical directions. But 
supposing the medicine is given as per doctor’s 
orders, is it the most effective medicine, and is it 
applied in the most effective manner? 


Let us suppose for an illustration, that you 
suddenly discover your house to be on fire; that 
a serious conflagration is imminent. You in- 
stinctively rush for a bucket of water and perhaps 
call out your neighbors to form a line between your 
burning building and the cistern. Just as you are 
about to dash on your water, up comes a well- 
dressed gentleman and thus addresses you: “My 
dear sir, pray consider what you are about and do 
not be so unscientific as to use such a common 
article as waver when you can purchase my patent 
anti-inflammable carbonizing fire-anibilator, which is 
warranted to extinguish the most extensive confla- 
gration within one hour, or no payment required. 
See here, I have a sample which you can apply in 
the present instance. All you have to do is to 
sprinkle a little on the roof or upper floors which 
immediately reduces them to charcoal, and when the 
fire reaches the powder it will at once go out. If 
not, you can sprinkle on a little more; the second 
application a/ways succeeds.” 


Perhaps you will drop your water pail and try 
the patent article, and perhaps you will turn away 
from your well-dressed “ patent” man and pour on 
water.as fast as you can until the fire is entirely 
extinguished, and this is the point we wish to make. 
To check the diphtheritic exudation and reduce the 
swelling, the applications should be continuous or 
as nearly so as practicable until the last vestige of 
the exudation has disappeared. This can not be 
done with. nitrate of silver, chlorate of potash, 
* Condy’s Solution,” or sulphurous gargles, with- 
out seriously disturbing the digestion of the patient 
and flooding the system with drugs. It is very 
difficult to make a child “‘ gargle”’ well or even to 
swallow these nauseating medicines. But with ice 
and ice water all these difficulties disappear, and 
the grateful sufferer will involuntarily thank God 
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for so refreshing a remedy to his burning throat. 

In our experience with the diphtheria, we soon 
found that success in the ice-treatment depended 
upon the faithfulness with which the ice was 
applied. It would not do to merely give the 
patient a lump occasionally, or allow him to use his 
own discretion in regard to the frequency of the 
application. We found that in order to check the 
disease, and reduce the inflammatory symptoms, a 
piece of ice should be placed in the mouth EVERY 
TEN MINUTES, DAY AND NIGHT, UNTIL THE 
CANKER HAD DISAPPEARED. This thenin brief is 
the ice-treatment: A continuous internal appli- 
cation, and external if necessary, until every trace 
of the fungous growth has disappeared. Of course 
sustaining measures must be used, beef-tea, etc., 
but if this ice-treatment is adopted at the outset, 
there will be but little necessity for “sustaining ” 
the patient, as the stomach and digestion are not 
perverted by drugs. 

Remember that the diphtheritic fungus can not 
grow or live long in ice water, and when the fungus 
is destroyed you no longer have a local origin from 
which a stream of poison pours into the system. 
In conclusion we will quote the experiencé of Dr. 
Carson, the well-known authority upon this method 
of treating diphtheria and kindred diseases: 

“Dr. Carson ina series of able papers in the 
Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Reporter, calls 
attention to the happy results following the use of 
ice and cold water in scarlatina, diphtheria, croup, 
quinsy, etc. The good effects of ice water, appli- 
cations to the throat externally, and ice in substance 
as a gargle to the throat, were almost magical. 
Fatality was vastly lesseneu, recovery was rapid, 
and sequela were uncommon. The cases of 
scarlatina were not selected, but all were given— 
malignant, anginose, and simple. Dr. Carson’s 
observations as to the effects of these agents run 
through some twenty or more years. As his ex- 
perience with them has increased, so has his faith. 
He reasons that the diseases in question are 
originally local in their action, the systemic trouble 
being secondary. Combat and arrest the local 
trouble, and the systemic disorder will be prevented 
or lessened. He condemns the practice which 
consists in applying caustics, astringents, irritants, 
and poultices to the throat and neck, as but adding 
fuel to the fire. The indications are to cool the 
burning throat, to constringe and tone up the 
blood-vessels, and lessen the fever. All this is 
accomplished by allowing the patient to suck ice, to 
gargle the throat with ice water, and by enveloping 
the neck in bags of ice, and by cold affusions to 
the general surface. This practice is to be kept 
up steadily throughout the whole course of scarla- 
tina. This, together with the support by nourish- 
ment, is all that need be done in the mildest as 
well as the severest cases. Albuminuria and en- 
larged glands do not contra-indicate the use of ice 
and ice water. Dr. Carson contends that there is 
no danger of retrocession of the disease under the 
use of these agents. He gives over one hundred 
cases of scarlatina in one year, all treated by these 
means, with not a single fatal relapse. 

The same treatment is equally successful in 
diphtheria, membranous croup, and quinsy. It is 
remarkable that our text-books on practice and the 
diseases of children have given hardly a passing 
notice to these simple therapeutics in the manage- 
ment of diseases so fatal to lite.” 

Let us then in the war against diphtheria, scarlet- 
fever and the like, freely use this agent which 

Providence has so bountifully supplied at our very 
doors, in place of these “special medicines ” which 
cost so much and effect so little. G. E. C. 


THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 
(By Simon Greenleaf, LL. D.) 





LUKE. 

Luke, according to Eusebius, was a native of 
Antioch, by profession a physician, and for a con- 
siderable period a companion of the apostle Paul. 
From the casual notices-of him in the Scriptures, 
and from the early Christian writers, it has been 
collected, that his parents were Gentiles, bat that 
he in his youth embraced Judaism, from which he 
was converted to Christianity. The first mention 
of him is that be was with Paul at Troas; whence 











he appears to have attended him to Jerusalem ; 
continued with him in all his troubles in Judea; 
and sailed with him when he was sent a prisoner 
from Czsarea to Rome, where he remained with 
him during his two years’ confinement. As none 
of the ancient fathers have mentioned his having 
suffered martyrdom, it is generally supposed that 
he died a natural death. 

That he wrote his Gospel for the benefit of Gen- 
tile converts is affirmed by the unanimous voice of 
Christian antiquity ; and it may also be inferred 
from its dedication to a Gentile. He is particu- 
larly careful to specify various circumstances con- 


ducive to the information of strangers, but not so | 


to the Jews; he gives the lineage of Jesus up- 
wards, after the manner of the Gentiles, instead of 
downwards, as Matthew had done; tracing it up to 
Adam, and thus showing that Jesus was the prom- 
ised seed of the woman; and he marks the eras of 
his birth, and of the ministry of John, by the 
reigns of the Roman emperors. He also has 
introduced several things, not mentioned by the 
other evangelists, but highly encouraging to the 
Gentiles to turn to God in the hope of pardon and 
acceptance ; of which description are the parables 
of the publican and pharisee, in the temple; the 
lost piece of silver; and the prodigal son; and the 
fact of Christ’s visit to Zaccheus the publican, and 
the pardon of a penitent thief. 


That Luke was a physician, appears not only 
from the testimony of Paul but from the internal 
marks in his Gospel, showing that he was both an 
acute observer, and had given particular and even 
professional attention to all our Savior’s miracles 
of healing. Thus, the man whom Matthew and 
Mark simply describe as a leper, Luke describes 
as full of leprosy ; he, whom they mention as hav- 
ing @ withered hand, Luke says had his r7gh¢ hand 
withered ; and of the maid, of whom the others 
say that Jesus took her by the hand and she arose, 
he adds, that Aer spirit came to her again. He 
alone with professional accuracy ot observation, 
says that virtue went out of Jesus, and healed tne 
sick ; he alone states the fact that the sleep of the 
disciples in Gethsemane was induced by extreme 
sorrow, and mentions the blood-like sweat of 
Jesus, as occasioned by the éutensity of his agony ; 
and he alone relates the miraculous healing of 
Malchus’s ear. That he was also a man of liberal 
education, the comparative elegance of his writ- 
ings sufficiently shows. 


The design of Luke’s Gospel was to supersede 
the defective and inaccurate narratives then in cir- 
culation, and to deliver to Theophilus, to whom it 
is addressed, a full and authentic- account of the 
life, doctrines, miracles, death and resurrection of 
our Savior. Who Theophilus ‘was, the learned are 
not perfectly agreed; but the most probable 
opinion is that of Dr. Lardner, now generally 
adopted, that, as Luke wrote his Gospel in Greece, 
Theophilus was a man of rank in that country. 
Either the relations subsisting between him and 
Luke, or the dignity and power of his rank, or 
both, induced the evangelist, who himself also 
“had perfect understanding of all things from the 
first,” to devote the utmost care to the drawing up 
of a complete and authentic narrative of these 
great events. He does not affirm himself to have 
been an eye-witness ; though his personal knowl- 
edge of some of the transactions may well be in- 
ferred from the ‘‘ perfect understanding ” which he 
says he possessed. Some of the learned seem to 
have drawn this inference as te them all, and to 
have placed him in the class of original witnesses ; 
bui this opinion, though maintained on strong and 
plausible grounds, is not generally adopted. If, 
then, he did not write from his own personal 
knowledge, the question is, what is the ‘legal char- 
acter of his testimony ? 

If it were “the result of inquiries, made under 
competent public authority, concerning matters in 
which the public are concerned” it would possess 
every legal attribute of an inquisition, and. as 
such, would be legally admissible in evidence, in a 
court of justice. To entitle such results, however, 
to our full confidence, it is not necessary that they 
should be obtained under a legal commission ; it is 
sufficient if the inquiry is gravely undertaken and 
pursued, by a person of competent intelligence, 
sagacity and integrity. The request of a person in 
authority, or a desire to serve the public, are, to all 
moral intents, as sufficient a motive as a legal com- 
mission. Thus,’we know that when complaint is 


made to the head of a department, of official mis- 
conduct or abuse, existing in some remote quarter, 
nothing is more common than to send some confi- 
dential person to the spot, to ascertain the tacts 
and report them to the department; and this re- 








port is confidentially adopted as the basis of its 
discretionary action, in the correction of the abuse, 
or the removal of the offender. Indeed, the result 
of any grave inquiry is equally certain to receive 
our confidence, though it may have been volun- 
tarily undertaken, if the party making it had access 
to the means of complete and satisfactory informa- 
tion upon the subject. If, therefore, Luke’s Gos- 
pel were to be regarded only as the work of a 
contemporary historian, it would be entitled to our 
confidence. But it is more than this. It is the 
result of careful inquiry and examination, made by 
a person of science, intelligence and education, 
concerning subjects which he was perfectly compe- 
tent to investigate, and as to many of which he 
was peculiarly skilled, they being cases of the cure 
of maladies; subjects, too, of which he already 
had the perfect knowledge of a contemporary, and 
perhaps an eye-witness, but beyond doubt, familiar 
with the parties concerned in the transactions, and 
belonging to the community in which the events 
transpired, which were in the mouths of all; and 
the narrative, moreover, drawn up for the especial 
use, and probably at the request, of a man of Gdis- 
tinction, whom it would not be for the interest nor 
safety of the writer to deceive or mislead. Such a 
document certainly possesses all the moral attri- 
butes of an inquest, of office, or of any other offi- 
cial investigation of facts ; and as such is entitled, 
in foro conscientia, to be adduced as original, com- 
petent and satisfactory evidence of the matters it 
contains. (To be Continued.) 


THE AUSTRALIAN DESERT.—On looking at a map of 
the Australasian continent one can not fail to observe 
that, though Western Australia occupies a larger space 
than any of its sister colonies, a vast extent of it remains 
a blank, unmarked as the dwelling-place of man, a 
huge expanse of desolation; and this, although the 
earliest discovered portions of the continent are included 
within its boundary. The story of Western Australia 
is one of almost incredible hardship, disappointment, 
and gloom, but also of pluck, determination, and pa-° 
tience, though, so fettered has the energy of the colo- 
nists been by the nature of the country and the small area 
of agricultural land yet discovered, that in 1848 the 
inhabitants seriously entertained the project of aband- 
oning the settlement for good. Since then repeated 
expeditions have been organized for the exploration of 
the great blank space which constitutes a little less 
than one-fifth of-the entire continent, and forms the 
western slope of that which Geographers call “ the 
Great Interior Basin.” On the whole, these expedi- 
tions have achieved but little, at a great cost of life, 
money, toil, and suffering ; and there is hardly any hope 
that it will ever be possible to construct that overland 
route from east to west, which would be of immense 
advantage to both regions, for South Astralia needs 
fresh outlets for her capital, and Western Australia 
longs to pierce through the mystery of the desert which 
shuts her in upon the landward side, and says to her 
people, “ Thus far shall ye go, and no farther.’? The 
explorations which preceded that of Col. Egerton War- 
burton—known severally as the expeditions of Sturt, 
Eyre, Stuart, Gregory, and McKinlay—had, with 
the exception of Mr. Stuart’s discoveries on the 
banks>of the Adclaide River, which led to the ad- 
dition of hundreds of thousands of fertile acres to the 
colony of South Astralia, been almost destitute of re- 
sult. The upshot of them all is briefly described by 
Mr. Eden as follows: ‘* We have followed Sturt until a 
sea of sand che-ked his progress; we have seen the 
brothers Gregory, one striking from the north, the other 
from the northwest, both brought to a standstill by the 
same obstacle; and of the arid nature of the country 
bordering the Great Bight, Mr. Eyre’s terrible journey 
has sufficiently convinced us. On the other hand, we 
have Stuart discovering a fertile belt, ranning due north 
and south through the very center of the continent, by 
means of which the communication between the two 
seas had been rendered comparatively easy. Diverge 
from it fifty miles east or west, and the sand ridges in 
all their hideous uniformity are before the traveler.”— 
Chamber's Journal. 


A WIFE WHO FOLLOWED INSTRUCTIONS.—A 
Detroiter of liberal education (says the Free /ress) 
has been greatly annoyed because his wife and other 
women are not better posted on history and other 





naticns connected with the growth or welfare of 
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the country. The other day he carried home a big 
history and handed it to his spouse with the 
remark : 

“There, Mary, | want you to commence at 
page 1, and see if you can’t learn something.” 

She agreed to become his pupil, and when he 
came home to supper he found here reading away, 
hair down, slippers on, all the fires out but one, 
and no sign of supper. 


“Why, how’s this?” he inquired. “ Are you 
sick ?” 
“Sick! No.” 


“Well, where’s my supper!” 

“] don’t know any thing about your supper,” 
she replied, as she settled back in her chair, “but 
I can tell you about the first discovery of Florida 
as straight as a string.” 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. Worpben, EpIiTor. 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 22, 1875. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


CCORDING to a custom we have followed 
for several years, we hereby give notice to all 
our subscribers that those wishing the CIRCULAR 
sent to them after January 1st, 1876, should write 
us at once renewing their subscriptions. Those 
who have paid for a part or the whole of the coming 
volume, and those who have. written within a month 
or two asking to have the paper continued to them 
free, are, of course, excepted from this notification. 
The Postal law now requires us to prepay the 
postage on the CIRCULAR. This increases the 
expenses to us unless our subscribers send with 
their subscriptions some small amounts to meet it. 
Undoubtedly every one will be able and willing to 
do this. 

Our friends may rest assured that we are hearty 
in offering the CIRCULAR /reely, as heretofore, and 
that the requirements of this notice are only such 
as seem to be necessary to protect us from need- 


less expense which might otherwise be caused by ‘ 


sending the paper to those who no longer desire it. 

The prospects for a strong and lively paper dur- 
ing the coming year are very good. We shall be 
pleased to receive from our readers any suggestions 
or opinions in regard to the CIRCULAR, now or at 
any future time. Any new thoughts or ideas they 
may have on any subject will be acceptable, and if 
of sufficient general interest, will be published. 


ST/RPICULTURE. 





HE following paragraph on the subject of 

Stirpiculture, which we find in Woodhull 
and Claflin’s Weekly indicates the tendency of the 
times in regard to such vital questions as the 
improvement of the human race: 


Then again the rearing of children, including 
procreation, is no longer a question too delicate to 
be discussed. The church tor long centuries has 
been preaching regeneration as the essential 
agency which was to make the world, or the men 
and women in it, better, but without effect. This 
theological idea is now well nigh exploded, and it 
begins to be understood that generation is the 
starting point, the medium through which salvation 
must come. The subtile laws of heredity transmit 
evil as well as good, if evil be present, be there 
ever so much praying and psalm-singing. The 
world has been aware of this so far as animals are 
concerned, and for some two centuries has  stu- 
diously sought to improve horses, cows, swine, etc., 
and even vegetables. Grind results have been 
accomplished, the character and quality of our do- 
mestic animals having been essentially bettered. 
During all this time nothing has been done to 
improve the human race. It was too delicate a 





subject to even think about, much more to write or 
talk about. It is not so now, however. There is 
quite a literature on the subject, developed within 
a few years. The subject, too, is presented on 
public occasions, and discussed without creating 
excitement. 


Last week the farmers of Franklin County, 
Mass., had their annual gathering. At the dinner, 
instead of having a set orator, they trusted to im- 
provised speaking from among themselves. R. N. 
Oakman, ex-County Commissioner, being called 
upon, squarely “hit the nail on the head.” He 
said, we had societies whose object was to propa- 
gate cattle, and what was now needed was a society 
to propagate our own species. We have stock 
shows, let us have baby shows. The race is de- 
teriorating, because the duty of propagating is 
shirked. Another farmer, D. O. Fiske, being 
called upon, followed in the line of the first 
speaker, and in the course of his remarks specially 
addressed himself to the women present. The 
report of the meeting did not indicate that there 
were any protests or an exhibition of prudery be- 
cause of this plain talking. The Springfield 
Union, commenting on the report of the meeting, 
well said, “Such talk grates on the pseudo modest 
ear, but the sooner the false delicacy which has- 
tens with bell and candle to exorcise this ghost of 
society is itself laid, the better for the future of 
American people and the.world.” 


Men can not engage for two hundred years in the 
business of improving domestic animals without 
thinking, at least, what might be done for the 
human race. And now we see strong signs that from 
thinking about the matter they have got to talking 
in public in spite of fashionable prudery, and the 
squeamish, only-talk-in-a-dark-closet rule of the 
past. Of course it is a huge undertaking, and to 
most people it looks like an utter impossibility, but 
we have more faith in the common sense of 
mankind then to doubt the final result. Only 
throw the subject open for the freest discussion 
and people will learn the methods by which they 
can improve babies as now they improve our pigs 
and calves. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 





THE TURKISH BATH A CERTAIN REMEDY 
FOR RKRHEUMATISM. 


DEAR CrrcuLAR:—In a former letter we re- 
ported, in a casual way, one of the many cases of 
rheumatism that we had treated in the Wallingford 
‘Turkish Bath, and we recur to it now because yes- 
terday the subject of our treatment called here and 
we were enabled to get a more complete statement 
of his case. I copy the following from J. B. H.’s 
notes in our report-book : 

“Mr. M. of W., Conn., came to the Bath Aug. 
23d. He had rheumatism and had been laid up 
and unable to work for three months. Part of the 
time he was confined to his bed and unable to turn 
over without help. When he entered the Bath he 
could raise neither arm, and so tender were his 
shoulders that he could not bear the weight of a 
hand upon them. The Achilles tendon of one leg 
was very sore, so that he could not move the foot 
without pain. After taking two baths every trace 
of rheumatism disappeared.” 

Mr. M. tells us he has not lost an hour from 
sickness since he took the bath. 


QUACKS A CERTAIN RELIEF TO THE PURSE. 


We have many people come to the Bath who 
thinking they could save something in doctors’ 
bills, have run off to°*quacks who promise speedy 
cure, and the result in every case has been a swin- 
dle. Mr. M. paid twenty-five dollars each, to two 
such quacks last spring, and of course, got no 
relief other than being relieved of his cash. This 
reminds us of another man who came to the Bath 
last week suffering from dyspepsia. He said that 
he had spent $600 during the past two years trying 
to get cured; he also had been in the hands of 
quacks. On coming out of the bath he could not 
find words to express his feelings; all he could 
say was, “I f¢¢l tip-top,” and this he kept repeat- 





ing till he left us. The last words we heard him 
utter were, “I feel tip-top.” 


DOES THE TURKISH BATH CURE CANCER? 


We have had two cases thatwere called cancers 
We don’t assert that they were cancers, nor did 
we take any responsibility of a diagnosis in ‘either 
case. We merely took the dictum of the doctors 
and treated the cases as we found them. One was 
a gentleman who had a sore on his breast as large 
as a silver half dollar ; a month’s bathing, of about 
three baths a week, reduced it to the size of less 
than a silver three-cent piece. Another was a 
gentleman, who about twelve years ago, had a 
severe irritation of the eyelid which resulted ina 
sore that had to be cut out. Three years after, the 
same irritation set in with the same result, and still 
three years later he had a similar attack ; but this 
time he burnt out the sore with acid. A few weeks 
ago the old irritation began again, and after taking 
six or eight baths his eyelid was perfectly well. 

Your readers will observe that we started out 
against chills and fever only, and we have been 
drawn into a general fight against disease. Itisa 
greater job than we at first contracted for, but we 
see no reason for backing out. Sometimes a case 
comes along that tries our faith a little, but success 
has, so far, followed all our treatment. A man 
came the other day to be cured of drunkenness. If 
we can cure that, a cancer won’t be a circumstance. 

A CONCLUSION. 

After treating so many different persons, we are 
confirmed in the impression that in ordinary cases 
it is better to ignore the disease itself and turn 
attention to improving the general health. This is 
the work that the Turkish Bath accomplishes ; it 
tones up the system and puts a man in a proper 
attitude of defense against disease. It were idle 
to talk of the Turkish Bath being a specific cure 
for one or one hundred complaints. Cure what you 
will, a relapse is sure to follow unless you strike 
at the root of the evil. There is no such thorough 
cleanser and purifier of the human system as the 
Turkish Bath. It is a specific for every disease, 
simply because it clears the way for nature to do 
its ordinary repairs. 

A CAUTION. 

‘There is nothing, however good, that may not 
be abused, and the Turkish Bath is no exception 
to the rule. If people, under the new impulse 
that they get from the Bath, continue to indulge 
themselves in bad habits under the impression 
that they can always recuperate by taking the Bath, 
they will one day find out that they have been 
living on their capital. When we speak of bad 
habits we do not confine ourselves to the drunkard 
or the glutton ; the man who habitually overworks 
himself, no matter how good his purposes may be, 
and those. who live contrary to the laws of nature 
and a true hygiene, can not indulge themselves 
with impunity. To those who take the bath every 
day because, by its means, they find that they can 
indulge in luxuries that they otherwise could not, 
we say that this is not the legitimate use of the 
Bath. If a man is sick, let him follow up a vigor- 
ous course of bathing until he gets well and then 
stop, taking a bath only occasionally as he feels 
the desire for it. Persons who take the Bath 
should be careful not to presume too much upon 
the increased vigor that the bath lends to their sys- 
tem. If they do, they are drawing on their capital, 
and the end of that is bankruptcy. A. E. 

W. C., Nov. 19, 1875. 


(From the 7urkish Bath Advocate.) 
I like the tone of the article in the ONEIDA Crr- 
CULAR of October 4th, in relation to the “ tirade 
against the doctors.” I give them credit tor being 


as conscientious as any other class in their opin- 
If the doctors do not believe in Turkish 
Baths their opinions are entitled to respect at 


ions. 
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least. “Yes, but they are prejudiced and won’t 
investigate,” says the enthusiast. Well, the whole 
world is prejudiced, one way and another, and the 
doctors would be more than human if they were 
not. Are they to be led to investigate by abuse? 
Considering the time the Baths have existed in this 
country, I think they have made remarkable 
progress, and that there is as large a proportion of 
converts among the physicians as among any 
other class. In fact, among my customers, I 
think physicians outnumber any other class pro- 
portionately. Many of them have become my 
personal friends. Some of them are very strong 
advocates of the Bath, and send many patients, so 
that my experience of them here is very gratifying 
indeed. M. P. BrownineG, 7. D., Boston. 


STUDIES IN COMMUNISM. 





BY F. W. S. 
Il. 
THE NECESSITY OF RELIGION. 


NITY is the primary and essential requisite 

for successful Communism. Menand women 
can not live together in close association, holding 
their joys and sorrows, their losses and gains, their 
houses and lands, and, most important of all, them- 
selves, as common property, unless they can agree. 
Their unity must cover every department of their 
lives. It must be strong enough to subdue all 
jealousies, envyings and distrust; and to be thus 
strong it must be founded in the deepest principle 
to which man can appeal. Therefore, when a per- 
son, whoever he be, feels himself impelled to 
undertake a Communistic life, his first duty will 
be to assure himself that those with whom he is 
about to associate, and especially their leader, pos- 
sess the most reliable foundation for unity. He 
will naturally ask himself what is the most relia- 
ble foundation; and when he comes to seriously 
study this point, and read, as he should by all 
means do, the history of past socialistic attempts, 
with an eye to the causes of their failure or suc- 
cess, he will see at once that, to succeed, he and 
his associates must have a religion, and a very 
strong religion. No other principle is powerful 
enough to cope with the evil tendencies of unre- 
generate human nature. 

This principle has been the groundwork of all 
our success. In 1847, before the Oneida Com- 
munity was in existence, Mr. Noyes published a 
book in which I find the following passage: 


“It is too evident tu need demonstration that re/egious 
unity must be the basis of all other valuable and perma- 
nent unities. Fourierists talk much about the necessity 
of congeniality in those who attempt Association. But 
what congeniality can there be without unity of religious 
faith? Is not religion pre-eminently an ‘affair of the 
heart?’ When two young persons of different and hos- 
tile religious sentiments associate for matrimonial life, 
do not all sagacious friends fear that their congeniality 
will prove to be only ‘skin deep?’ Experience has al- 
ready proved that all the advantages and attractions of 
Association are not able to draw its votaries out of their 
respective religious orbits, or to prevent the collisions 
incident to a system which brings independent spheres 
so near that their orbits constantly cross each other. If 
Fourier expected to introduce harmony into human so- 
ciety without first establishing religious unity, we are 
bold to say that he was a superficial philosopher, igno- 
rant of human nature, and of the true doctrine of unity. 

“ Association ean escape the evils resulting from reli- 
gious differences, only in one of two ways. It must 
either select for its experiments none but those who 
have no heart-religion, and care nothing about it, or it 
must address itself to the task of developing a religion 
which shall prove itself strong enough to supersede all 
others and reconcile all honest hearts. The former of 
these ways is the shorter and easier, and seems to suit 
the hasty genius of the Fourier enthusiasm best. But 
we are sure that the latter will be found safer and 
more economical in the long run. We regard the estab- 


-possible, and insure to it great material success. 





lishment of religious unity as entirely feasible. Let the 
gospel of holiness do its work in the heart, and sin, the 
radical cause of all religious differences, will be taken 
away. Let men truly join themselves to the Lord, and 
they will have one spirit ; and unity of spirit will lead to 
unity of faith.” (Zhe Berean, p. 454.) 

Time and experience have abundantly confirmed 
this opinion. The History of American Social- 
isms, published twenty years later, in 1870, has a 
chapter headed “Review and Results;” giving a 
sentence or two from the historian of each extinct 
Community, in explanation of its failure. The 
whole chapter would be interesting in this connec- 
tion, but it is rather too long to come within the 
scope of these articles. A lack of good men and 
women seems to have been the difficulty which 
stood in the way of success. At New Harmony, 
Owen “wanted honesty, and he got dishonesty ; 
he wanted temperance, and instead he was con- 
tinually troubled with the intemperate; he wanted 
cleanliness, and he found dirt.” In the Yellow 
Spring Community, “sclflove was a spirit that 
would not be exorcised.”” Warren complained of 
“the want of common honesty.” Ballou said that 
the men and women he assembled were very enthu- 
siastic and devoted, “but they did not know them- 
selves.” “The Sodus Bay Socialists quarreled 
about religion, and when they broke up, some 
decamped in the night, with as much of the com- 
mon property as they could lay hands on.” And 
so on through a long list of Communities that have 
failed. 

In contrast with their experience is seen that. of 
the Shakers, the Economites, the Zoarites, the 
Ebenezers, the Oneida Communists, and other so- 
cieties that “have not succumbed to the disorgan- 
izing power of general depravity.” Mr. Noyes 
epitomizes their stories and draws an induction 
from the facts as follows : 

* Beizel’s Community has lasted one hundred and fifty- 
six years ; was at one time very rich; has money at 
interest yet; seme of its grand old buildings are still 
standing. 

“The Shaker Community, as a whole, is ninety-five 
years old; consists of eighteen large societies ; many of 
them very wealthy. 

“Rapp’s Community is sixty-five years old, and very 
wealthy. 

“The Zoar Community is fifty-three years old, and 
wealthy. 

“The Snowberger Community is forty-nine years old 
and “ well off.” 

“The Ebenezer Community is twenty-three years old ; 
and is said to be the largest and richest Community in 
the United States. 

“The Janson Community is twenty-three years old and 
wealthy. 

“The Oneida Community (frequently quoted as be- 
longing to this class) is twenty-one years old, and 
prosperous. 

“The one feature which distinguishes these Communi- 
ties from the transitory sort, is their religion ; which in 
every case is of the-earnest kind which comes by recog- 
nized afflatus, and controls all external arrangements. 

“It seems then to be a fair induction from the facts 
before us that earnest religion does in some way modify 
human depravity so as to make continuous Association 
Or if 
it is doubted whether it does essentially change human 
nature, it certainly improves in some way the conditions 
of human nature in socialistic experiments. It is to be 
noted that Mr. Greeley and other experts in socialism 
claim that there 7s aclass of * noble and lofty souls” 
who are prepared for close Association; but their 
attempts have constantly been frustrated by the throng 
of crotchety aud selfish interlopers that jump on to 
their movements. Now it may be that the tests of 
earnest religion are just what are needed to keep a dis- 
crimination between the “noble and lofty souls ” and the 
scamps of whom the Socialists complain. On the whole, 
it seems probable that earnest religion does favorably 
modify both human depravity and its conditions, pre- 
paring some for Association by making them better, 
aad shutting off others that would defeat the attempts of 





the best. Earnest men of one religious faith are more 
likely to be respectful to organized authority and to one 
another, than men of no religion or men of many re- 
ligions held in indifference and mutual counteraction. 
And this quality of respect, predisposing to peace and 
subordination, however base it may be in the estimation 
of “ Individual Sovereigns,” and however worthless it 
may be in ordinary circumstances, is certainly the indis- 
pensable element uf success in close Association. 

“The logic of our facts may be summed up thus: The 
non-religious party has tried Association under the lead 
of Owen, and failed ; the semi-religious party has tried 
it under the lead of Fourier, and failed ; the thoroughly 
religious party has not tried it yet ; but sporadic experi- 
ments have been made by various religious sects, and 
as far as they have gone, they have indicated by their 
success, that earnest religion may be relied upon to carry 
Association through to the attainment of all its hopes. 
The world then must wait for this final trial; and the 
hope of the triumph of Association can not rationally 
be given up, till this trial has been made.” 


I can not give any thing from the experience of 
the Oneida Community illustrating the best way of 
harmonizing people of various creeds, because we 
have never had any of that work to do. Mr. 
Noyes was converted to Perfectionism and preach- 
ed and published the doctrine of Salvation from Sin 
a good many years before he took the first step in 
practical Communism. He had, therefore, a strong 
and well-developed religion of his own to begin 
with, and all those now composing our Communities 
except those who have grown up here from child- 
hood, were converted by his teaching before they 
joined him. In fact, it remains a rule with us to 
receive no members until we are sure they are so 
converted. The most I can do is to point to the 
fate of those Communities which received members 
of indifferent or hostile beliefs, as described in 
American Socialisms. Their brief careers illus- 
trate the matter sufficiently. 


Mr. Noyes might have put even more emphasis 
on the importance of religion as a test for the 
proper selection of the members of a Community. 
It is the one thing which will discriminate between 
the earnest, useful men and women, and the worth- 
less pleasure-seekers. Unprincipled persons will 
not be forward to join a Community formed for the 
purpose of religious fellowship and discipline ; and 
if by any accident they do get in, the life will prove 
such a torment to them that they will inevitably 
leave. We have had instances of that in our 
experience, for an example of which the curious 
reader is referred to a scries of articles entitled 
“The Parasite,” published in the CircuLar for 
1864. None but God-fearing people will be 
attracted by a religious platform, and those are the 
only people who are humble enough and self- 
denying enough to live ina Community, where each 
must consult the happiness of all the rest. The 
trustees of the Nashoba Community found that 
“that which produces in the world only common- 


place jealousies and -every-day squabbles, is 
sufficient to destroy a Community.” This may be 
relied on as perfectly true. There are many 


emergencies in life in which men will not give up 
their own wills and wishes to any thing less 
authoritative than God’s will; and as religion is the 
channel through which we discover what is God’s 
will concerning us, its necessity to harmonious and 
successful Communism is apparent. In concluding 
this chapter let me express my conviction that 
there is a spiritual law which opposes those who 
undertake Communism primarily for its external, 
physical comforts and enjoyments. It will be 
found in every case that those on/y who seek first 
the Kingdom of God and its righteousness are 
qualified to enjoy this present life. The advantages 
and joys of Communism may therefore be said to 
be merely a premium offered by the powers above 
us for the deepest religious unity, and a premium 
not paid on any other conditions. 
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ONEIDA 


NOTWITHSTANDING the scant crop of apples this 
season, the steward invited the family to a paring- 
bee a few evenings ago. 


THE new members are growing finely, and have 
received the appellatives of Margaret Elsworth 
Kinsley, and Gerard Wayland-Smith. 


THE boys of the children’s house had a fine 
practice at horsemanship the other morning. A 
steed noted for gentle qualities was chosen for the 
occasion—“ foo gentle,” the more courageous 
juveniles objected—and led to the east meadow. 
A scene of agility and fearlessness then ensued. 
These equestrians went at all rates of speed; 
some merely ambled along, others ventured on a 
hand-gallop, others trotted around the assigned 
space, one or two were brave enough to canter, 
and some declared they “ went like every thing.” 
The spice of adventure was added to the morning’s 
entertainment by one boy falling off, but as the 
palfrey was a kind and gentle creature, the boy re- 
ceived no injury, and his companions only had a 
good laugh. 


OUR NEW TURKISH BATH. 


THE noise of hammer and saw beneath -our 
composing-room reminds us that the work of con- 
verting the east end of the Arcade into a public 
Turkish Bath is fairly begun. The place seems to 
have been providentially reserved for just such a 
purpose. Our architect found on examination, that 
there was unoccupied cellar room underneath the 
proposed bath-rooms which could be converted into 
hot-air chambers for heating the rooms above. Part 
of this cellar will be used for storing fuel and the 
rest for heating purposes. The floors of the 
hot-rooms are tobe built of stone-flagging which 
we have found by experience in our present sham- 
pooing-room to be well adapted for floors in the 
Turkish Bath. The cooling-rooms: will be lofty, 
well-lighted and ventilated by means of a large 
chimney in the center. The fruit-department 
had already laid a cement sewer through the 
main cellar to within a short distance of the 
new room so that good drainage will be se 
cured. Although we have steam-boilers near at 
hand we have decided to use stove or furnace heat 
as being best adapted on several accounts to this 
purpose. Stove heat is more easily managed ; 
more easily applied directly to the right place ; and 
helps the ventilation. 


The Bath will be fitted up with two suits of 
rooms complete for men and for women. When 
they will be ready for the public we can not yet 
determine very definitely, but probably within 
thirty days at the farthest. 


Apropos of the Turkish Bath we must begin to 
tell some of our own success in applying this 
remedy to disease. We have given two baths to 
Mr. F., a prominent citizen of a neighboring village 
who has been suffering from partial paralysis for 
some months. According to his report, together 
with the testimony of his friends, even these two 
baths have produced a marked change for the bet- 
ter, and his consulting physicians strongly advise 
him to continue them. Dr. of Utica con- 
siders the Bath an excellent adjunct to his electri- 
cal treatment of paralysis and wishes to send his 
patients up here to get the benefit of ours. 
Among our own folks we might mention the case 
of “ Harry” who has been afflicted with a chronic 
discharge from an unhealed “ sinus” formed six or 
seven years ago by a surgical operation near one 
of his eyes. ‘This “sinus” has been under medi- 
cal treatment almost without cessation since the 








operation, but no marked change for the better has 
been produced, nor has the discharge been in any 
way lessened {or any length of time. Since he 
began taking the baths a marked improvement is 
very noticeable. The discharge is almost entirely 
stopped, and the “sinus” appears to be healing. 

Lately we have applied the Bath to breaking up 
incipient fevers among the children and with grati- 
fying success. Even little Viola has taken a 
course of baths for her teething and with a decided 
benefit. The Bath seems to particularly agree 
with young children; even infants soon learn to 
like it. There are some sad cases of rheumatism 
in this neighborhood which we hope to benetit, if 
not to cure as soon as we open our new Bath at 
the Arcade. 


Mr. Alberto H. Gee, our agent for fruits, vege- 
tables and silk in the West, sends us the following 
reports clipped from the papers: 

“ Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 15, 1875. 

“To the Commissioners of the Sixth Industrial 
Exposition : 

“ GENTLEMEN :—The jurors in class No. 48 re- 
spectfully submit by permission a supplementary 
report. The ‘Oneida Community’ at Oneida, N. 
Y., have submitted to us samples of their canned 
fruit and vegetables, embracing peaches, cherries, 
plums, strawberries, raspberries, pine apple, toma- 
toes, beans, etc., most of which we have carefully 
examined. 

“The superior exellence of these goods as 
evidenced in the care of their preparation, richness 


| of syrup with fruit, etc., entitles them to your 


highest commendation and premium. 

“The strawberries would be improved by a 
richer syrup. But as a line of canned fruit we 
know of none superior, if indeed, any others in 
ihe market equal these of the Oneida Community. 

“ ABNER L. FRAZER, 
“Z. B. COFFIN, 
. “M. R. Coney.” 

Also a “report from the Critic -” 

“ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 

‘A handsome display of the ‘ruits and vegetables 
put up by the Oneida Community is made by 
D. M. Jenkins, of the Old Tea House, 20, Fifth 
avenue, who is agent in this city for these well- 
known goods. The exhibition comprises two 
show-cases filled with samples which speak for 
themselves so palpably that to describe them 
and do justice, would be next to impossible. 
To those who have seen them we would briefly 
epitomize their quality by stating that the fruit 
tastes as good as it looks. Those who haven’t 
seen the display should not miss the opportunity 
either to do so at the Exposition or at 20, Fifth 
avenue. The peculiarities of the Oneida pre- 
serves, etc., are neatness and cleanliness, indica- 
ting unusual care, and that rarest of qualities, the 
retention of the natural fresh flavor of the various 
fruits—that is, they are perfection It is hardly 
necessary to state that Mr. Jenkins is prepared to 
furnish a full line of these delicious fruits and 
vegetables at the Old Tea House, 20, Fifth avenue.” 

Mr. NEWHOUSE has reached Virginia from 
whence he sends us the following: 

“Church Roads, Dinwiddie Co., Va. 

“ Nov. 12, 1875.—I am stopping about eighteen 
miles from Petersburg, Va.. for the present. I 
hear there a plenty of beaver all around in this 
locality. 

“] had a fine trip from New York to City Point 
by stream, thence by rail to Petersburg, and 
Church Roads. . The weather is fine and warm— 
no snow, and as yet, very little frost. 

“Nov. 14.—I am at present stopping with a 
man formerly from Scoharie Co., N. Y. He has 
purchased a plantation of about six hundred acres 
of land since the war ; his name is Clark Wilday. 
All classes of Northern and Southern people are 
very clever and accommodating. There appears 
to be no hardness of feeling in consequence of the 
war, but on the contrary they seem glad to receive 





Northern people among them. The customs and 
habits of the people, the character of the land, 
and the manner of working it, look curious toa 
Northern man. I have not seen a ton of hay or 
an acre of grass-land since I entered the State. 
The land is very poor. They can raise only about 
eight or ten bushels of corn to an acre, and only 
one stalk in a hill (hills about three feet apart) ; 
and one ear on the stalk of large, white dent corn. 
It makes very nice meal. 

“The negroes live in little cabins scattered all 
over the plantations. They draw their ration of 
three and a-half pounds of bacon, and one peck of 
Indian meal per week, and average about six or 
eight dollars per month for a good man. The 
negroes are mostly covered with rags; the first 
layer of cloth being a color of which you can form 
no idea. Their religion is mostly Methodist but 
some of them are Baptists. I am told they do not 
consider taking things lying around loose near a 
house or barn, stealing; only the breaking of locks 
and taking property is considered stealing. Con- 
sequently, you see a lock on the out-houses of 
every plantation. The war made most of the white 
population poor, and what little wealth there is left, 
has been brought in by Northern men since the war. 
What inducements a Northern man can have, aside 
from the climate, to live here, is a puzzle to me. 
I have seen a great many cotton, corn and tobac- 
co plantations, and I would not take this whole 
State if what I have seen is a sample, and pay the 
taxes, if they were given to me. 


“ The morning before I left home I got something 
into one of my eyes, and as I have not yet been able 
to get it out, I have not been far from the house 
looking for beaver. The barrel of traps came in 
with some other goods of Mr. Wilday’s last night 
I have not opened it yet. While at breakfast Sat- 
urday morning some of the neighbors living a half- 
mile above us, came along with dogs, guns, horses 
and horns for adeer-drive, as they call it. They want- 
ed we should goalong and take our stand about eighty 
rods from the house. So I slipped on my boots 
and took my gun and started for the chase. After 
we got upon the stand, it was not long before we 
heard the dogs coming, and ina few moments a 
gun was fired, and the horn blown. We ran to the 
spot and found that the man with whom I am stop- 
ping had shot a large, fat doe. After waiting a 
short time it was decided to make another drive. 
I went back and took my stand, and long be- 
fore the drivers had got to their places a fine 
deer about thirty rods off was seen walking 
slowly along in the corn-field out of reach of a 
shot-gun loaded with buck-shot. The dogs soon 
came up, took the trail between me and the next 
stand. I did not see the deer; the next man 
did, but not near enough to shoot him. We lost 
one by acap missing fire, when the deer was stand- 
ing about three rods off. The dogs got by us and 
we did not get them in time for another drive, so 
you see we got only one. I drew one share, the 
man I am stopping with one share, and the man 
who shoots the game has the skin. We took home 
one-half of the deer and the skin, and we had a 
fine venison steak for breakfast. I shall stop here 
for the present. I shall look after the beaver as 
soon as my eye gets well. I have many things to 
write, but my eyes pain me, and I will not use them 
more at present. Yours, S. NEWHOUSE.” 





THE subjoined letter was never intended for the 
eye of the public, but on the occasion of its re- 
ception at W. C., it led to interesting remarks by 
Mr. N. which are valuable to all persons afflicted 
as was the writer : 

O. C., Nov. 5, 1875. 

DEAR AUNT H :—My experience during 
the last six weeks, in regard to my health, has been 
so valuable to me that I want to tell you about it. 

You know how healthy and strong I have always 
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been. Well, two months ago I was very misera- 
ble, and judging from external symptoms had great 
reason to consider myself a broken-down woman, 
with a dreary future of weakness and inefficiency. 
My head and eyes were very troublesome, my 
stomach had become so deranged that I could eat 
scarcely any thing without great distress ; I had an 
obstinate pain in the side and my nervous system 
seemed completely unstrung. Just at this time C. 
had to come out of the office and Mrs. D. asked 
me to take her place, hardly expecting that I would 
accept; “but.” said she, “I feel as though I had an 
inspiration to ask you.” There was an expression 
in her countenance that was like a beacon of hope 
and | felt an impulse to seize the opportunity of- 
fered and forget myself in public service. 

“T will go,” I answered. 

I entered on my duties within an hour, and also 
began a course of hygienic treatment, believing 
that whatever specific ailments I had would be 
more likely to pass away by a general toning up of 
the system than any other way. I soon became so 
much absorbed in my new business that I forgot 
nearly all my troubles and began to look on life 
with new interest. My head and eyes stood the 
work wonderfully and grew stronger every day, and 
yet I had occasional pull-backs which made me 
continually recur to the impulse of faith which led 
me to take the place in the office. When the op- 
tician from Paris came the other day, I did not go 
near him, though I could hardly tell why at first. 
When he came the second time I began to think 
that perhaps I was not doing quite right, and so 
just before he left I told Mr. W. I would go up and 
have my eyes examined. He said, “Come,” add- 
ing that I must be quick, as the man would soon 
be gone. 1 started and went half-way up the walk, 
and then stopping suddenly, said to myself, 
“No, I won’t,” and went straight back to the 
office. E., who saw me turn on the walk, said, 

“Well, did you conclude you wouldn’t?” 

I answered, “Yes, I don’t believe that man can 
help me any.” 

Then I told Mr. W. that I considered that what- 
ever trouble I had with my eyes was caused by the 
condition of my nervous system and as that im- 
proved, my eyes grew better; and I believed we 
ought to have a good deal of faith about such 
things. I feared that oculist would tell me some- 
thing about my eyes that would take the courage 
out of me and | would rather go on using them in 
faith without having any thing of that kind to trouble 
me. 

I don’t know whether you will call this fazth ex- 
perience. The feeling 1 have had has expressed 
itself to me in an earnest desire to be wsefiu/ and to 
resist with all my might any temptation to con- 
sider myself broken-down and that I never should 
be able to do again as I had done, but to believe 
that, though I had lost some natural vigor, that the 
genuine desire to be useful would be rewarded with 
the ability to be so, and I have certainly been 
blessed in holding that idea. 

It has seemed to me lately that the verdict o! 
the doctors in regard to the eyes of some of the 
young women has been a great calamity to them. 
I don’t believe any human physician can begin to 
calculate the chances there are on the side of re- 
newal of life. 

My letter does’n’t half express what I wanted to 
say, but if you can understand it that is enough. 

T. 


REMARKS ON THE ABOVE. 


W. C., Nov. 8, 1861. 


Mr. N.—T. is dealing with her health exactly in 
the way I deal with mine from time to time, and 
she has the same result. Health on a merely 
natural foundation is one thing, and health on the 
foundation of trust in God and courage, is another 
thing. A person may get good health, and have a 
firm, secure hold on it, after their health, based on 
a merely natural foundation is wrecked. In fact, 
I suppose that what we might call the second 
health, that which comes after the wreck, is the 
best, and the only health that is worth much. Men 
engaged in boating, racing, and such things, get all 
tuckered out once, and then get what they call their 
“second wind,” and that holds out. Well, itis pretty 
much so with health; you use up your natural 
stock and break down, but out of the ruins you 
start again and get health that is worth something. 
You secure health that has in it some new element 
of faith and courage and self-control, and the 


good carpenter to learn the trade. 





caution that comes by experience. All that trans- 
lated into Bible language is just what Paul says in 
the passage, “But we glory in tribulation also,” 
(tuibulation may be said to be the wreck of the 
health of the flesh), “knowing that tribulation 
worketh patience; and patience experience; and 
experience hope ; and hope maketh not ashamed; 
because the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts.” 


[There are some very sensible suggestions in the 
following, which we ciip from an old number of the 
Boston Fournal of Chemistry :| 

“It is no unusual circumstance for parents 
who have boys just entering upon manhood, to 
come to us desiring counsel in regard to placing 
them in a chemical laboratory, that they may 
‘learn the trade,’ as to their eyes the business 
appears remunerative. They have no special 
genius, no training in preparatory studies, no de- 
cided leaning toward chemical manipulation or 
research, but the desire is to have them ‘made’ 
into chemists. There is a mistaken ide. common 
to many parents, that their children are as well 
adapted to one employment as another, and that 
they only need opportunities to learn regarding this 
pursuit or that, to become proficients, and rise to 
eminence. More than half the sad failures so 
commonly observed, are due to being forced into 
the wrong road in early life. Young men dre 
forced into pulpits, when they should be following 
the plough; forced into courts of law, when they 
should be driving the plane in a carpenter’s shop; 
forced into sick rooms as physicians, when they 
should be guiding a locomotive or heading an 
exploring party in the Rocky Mountains ; forced 
into industrial laboratories, when they should be in 
the counting-room or shop. 


“It is a wise provision of Providence that nearly 
every boy born in the world has some peculiar 
distinctive capability, some aptness for a particular 
calling or pursuit ; and if he is driven into channels 
contrary to his instincts and tastes, he is in an- 
tagonism with nature, and the odds are against 
him. One of the earliest and most anxious 
inquiries of parents should be directed to the dis- 
covery of the leanings of their children, and if they 
find that their boy, who they earnestly desire shall 
adorn the bar or the pulpit, is persistently engaged 
in constructing toy ships, and wading in every 
puddle of water to test their sailing qualities; if 
he reads books of voyages, and when in a seaport 
steals away to the wharves to visit ships and talk 
with sailors, it is certain he is born for the sea. 
Fit him out with a sailor’s rig, put him in the best 
possible position for rising :o the honorable post of 
ship-master, and you have discharged your duty. 
If, on the other hand, he is logical, discriminating, 
keen, fond of argument, let him enter the law; if 
he is fond of whittling, planing, sawing, construct- 
ing, and neglects his studies, turn him over to a 
If he begins 
early to spend his pennies for sulphur, nitre, oil o! 
vitriol, aquatortis, etc; if he is such a persistent 
experimenter that you fear he will kill himself, o1 
set your buildings on fire; if his pockets are full of 
abominable drugs, and his clothing so charged with 
the odor of stale eggs that you refuse to admit him 
to the table at meal-times, why, the chances are 
that he is a ‘born’ chemist, and it will be safe to 
start him off tosome technical school for instruction. 

“The question is, not what we will make of our 
boys, but what position are they manifestly design- 
ed to fill; in what direction does nature point, as 
respects avocations or pursuits in life which will be 
in harmony with their capabilities and instincts 7 
It is of no use for us to repine and find fault with the 
supposed vulgar tastes of our boys. We must 
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remember that no industrial calling is vulgar ; 
every kind of labor is honorable; and it is far 
better to be distinguished as a first-class cobbler 
or peddler, than to live the contemptible life of a 
fifth-rate lawyer or clergyman. 

There are thousands of boys born into the world 
possessing scarcely a trace of ambition. Such do 
not care for distinction, or even for wealth ; if they 
can procure the humblest fare by constant toil, the 
aspirations of their boyhood, and subsequently of 
their manhood are fully met. They are negative 
characters, happy with nothing, and suffer no 
elation or depression whether in sunshine or under 
a cloud. These boys, who often afford much 
mortification to ambitious parents, fill a most im- 
portant niche in the world; in fact, the world 
could not do without them. They constitute the 
great army of men who build our railroads, tunnel 
our mountains, load and unload our ships, cut down 
our forests, and manipulate the red-hot iron masses 
which come from our blast furnaces. Scold and 
fret as we may, we can not alter the temperament 
or proclivities of such boys. Nature is stronger 
than we are, and well is it for us that this is so, 
If our boys are born to live in subordinate or 
humble positions, we can hardly help it; we may 
hold them in a false position by the power of 
wealth, or strong controlling influences, but when 
these fail they fall at once to their place, in 
obedience to a law as irresistible as that which 
Newton discovered in the fall of the apple. 

“What shall we do with our boys? Study to 
learn what they are capable of doing for them- 
selves; aid them, encourage them to do wed/ what- 
ever work is suited to their natures. Regard every 
calling as honorable, the labor of which is honora- 
bly performed, and thus insure happiness and 
prosperity to our offspring.” 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 

A WEEK’s WoRK AT BIRMINGHAM.—<According to 
the London £uxgineer, a week's work in Birmingham 
comprises among its various results the manufacture of 
14,000,000 pens, 6,000 bedsteads, 7,000 guns, 300,000,000 
cut nails, 100,000,000 buttons, 1,000 saddles, 5,000,000 
copper or bronze coins, 20,000 pairs of spectacles, six 
tons of papier-maché wares, over £ 30,000 worth of jewel- 
ry, 4 000 miles of iron and steel wire, ten tons of pins, five 
tons of hair-pins and hooks and eyes, 130,000 gross of 
wood-screws, 500 tons of nuts and screw bolts and 
spikes, 50 tons of wrought-iron hinges, 350 miles’ length 
of wax for vestas (wax ‘matches), 40 tons of refined 
metal, 40 tons of German silver, 100 dozen of fenders, 
3,500 bellows, 800 tons of brass and copper wares,— 
these, with a multitude of other articles, which are ex- 
ported to almost all parts of the globe. 


English capitalists are at last learning something from 
their past experience in railroad investments in the 
United States. Heretofore they have been satisfied with 
brilliant lithographic maps and hypothetical bonds of 
any thing and every thing offered in the shape of a rail- 
road, ‘Taught by their sad experience with Erie and 
other roads they now propose to look before they leap and 
spend more money in examinations and less in worthless 
stock. Col. Forney writes from London that two English 
capitalists, noted for thei: commercial shrewdness and 
energy, Mr. John Cross, M. P., and Mr. N. V. Squarey, 
have taken charge of a scheme to send annual excur- 
sions of English capitalists to the United States to in- 
vestigate investments. 

The American character is an enthusiastic one, and 
its zeal for internal improvements knows no abatement 
as long as England can furnish the funds, 


The project of the Prussian Government of having 
casts taken of all the principal monuments and works 
of sculpture in Italy, for the Berlin Museum, has al- 
realy begun. ‘The artists chosen to execute this work 
are the brothers Karl and Robert Caner, of Kreuznach, 
Germany. 

Col. Gowen, of New-York, who raised the wrecks of 
the Russian fleet in the harbor of Sevastopol, has been 
invited by the British Admiralty to put in proposals for 
raising the iron-clad Vanguard, sunk off Wicklow Head, 











THE NEWS. 

The ceremonies attending the unveiling and dedication 
uf the monument in memory of Edgar A. Poe, took 
place in Baltimore on Wednesday, Nov. 17. 

Don Carlos has written a letter to King Alfonso in 
which he agrees in case of war between Spain and the 
United States to join his forces with those of the crown 
in one common cause against the foreign foe, 

The which the 
Prince of Wales was at one time implicated, has at 


famous Mordaunt divorce case in 


last been closed by the granting of an absolute divorce 
in favor of the plaintiff Sir Charles Mordaunt. 


The war in Herzegovina is assuming threatening 


proportions. ‘The latest reports give a Turkish account 
of an engagement between a large body of the in- 
surgents and sixteen battalions of Turkish troops, in 


which the former were defeated with heavy loss. 


A sect known as the Stundists is attracting attention 
in Russia. It has sprung up in Southern Russia, where 
it has developed considerable strength, It is Baptist in 
doctrine, and rejects the image and saint worship of the 
Greek church, The Stundists take their name from 
their practice of meeting together at certain hours to 
read and study the Bible. The Government shows no 
inclination to molest these people, who, according to the 


Golos, are not in the least dangerous to the State. 

The peach crop of Delaware for the present year was 
not only the heaviest ever known, but it was almost 
equal to the combined crops since 1870, Returns for 
1875 foot up 8,782,716 baskets. 
been low, and there has been considerable grumbling at 
the financial result, yet there have been but few trees 
cut down, and the peach-growers as a whole, seem to 
be better satisfied now with their returns than at fist. 


Of course prices have 


According to the Baltimore American the net revenue 
to the peach-growers will be, in round numbers, at least 
one million dollars. 


The revival meetings in Brooklyn of the evangelists, 
Moody and Sankey, continue with unabated enthusiasm. 
One day they calle a special meeting for ministers 
which over one hundred clergymen attended, all tak- 
ing part in the exercises, The friends of Mr. Moody 
are sumewhat anxious lest his arduous labors prove too 
much for him and he be compelled to suspend his per- 
sonal efforts for a time. Such fears, however, seem to 
be groundless. Both Moody and Sankey are under an 
atilatus which carries men above all ordinary vicissitudes 
There is 
ttle danger of failure under such circumstances, 


ot life, and gives them supernatural strength. 


There seems to be a fair prospect at last of a success- 
ful burial of the now famous Gutbord remains in the 
Koman Catholic cemetery at Montreal. A stone coffin 
of ten tons weight has been constructed, and a regiment 
or two of the British army with field-battery and cavalry 
have been ordered out to act as cortege and special 
guard during the ceremony. But little trouble is antici- 
pated, as the Bishop of Montreal has advised his fol- 
lowers to abstain interference with the burial. 
‘The Guibord cemetery plot has been officially cursed by 


the Bishop, and every thing promises a peaceful burial, 


from 


whatever may happen afterward. 


Later.—Vhe Guibord remains were buried on ‘Tues- 
day in the Roman Catholic cemetery of Montreal. 
About one thousand men, soldiers and police acted as 
guard during the transfer and burial services. The 
‘huge, ten ton stone sarcophagus was not used, but the 
grave was filled with a mixture of cement and iron 
scraps. There was a large crowd present but no 
hostile demonstrations were made. 

The Astor Library; has lately received an exceedingly 
interesting work, being no less than a copy of the Pufy- 
rus bers a genuine manuscript Egyptian work on medi- 
cine, which was discovered recently by an Arab within 
the ruins of Luxor and by him sold to Mr. George 
Ebers, a young German savan and antiquarian, who was 
pushing his archeological researches in 
of Thebes. This ancient /afyrus was found en- 
closed within the wrappings of a mummy, and consists 
of a single sheet of fafyrus about twelve inches in 
width and sixty feet in length, closely covered with 
‘gyptian hieroglyphics. The date of the Agpyrus has 
been clearly made out beyond a doubt as B, C., 1552, or 
when Moses was twenty-one years of age. 


the vicinity 


The manu- 
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script has been carefully translated and reveals a knowl- 
edge of medicine and the art of diagnosing diseases 
which, considering the date, appears wonderful, and fur- 


nishes a new illustration of the truth of the saying, 
“There is nothing new under the sun.” 
This valuable discovery will throw a flood of light 


upon the arts and sciences as understood in the time of 


the Pharaohs. 


‘There is a remarkable waiter at a hotel in Antwerp. 
He waits at table with great attention and receives the 
smallest fee with gratitude, yet he has hanging up in 
one of the rooms of the same hotel pictures worth at 
least $150,000. Among them are works of ‘Teniers, 
Vandyke, and other famous artists, all undoubtedly 
originals. He has been offered $100,000 for one Holy 
Family and $6,coo for another picture, but he is deaf to 
all inducements to sell. He will show his pictures to 
visitors only after a formal introduction, and then he 
shows them with dignity and talks about them with 
great intelligence. 


A NEW BOOK IN PRESS. 
ORIGINAL, UNIQUE, INTERESTING. 
or NOTES; OR WALKING AS A FINE 

ant. By Alfred Barron, “Q.” 16mo, 
tinted 


330 heavy, 


Cloth. 


pages; on paper. 
Price, $1.50. 
(DepicaTion.] 
TO MAUD. 
A pinkish-brown, day-old baby, 
Lying on a pillow, 
Like some queer shell cast on the sand 
By a mighty ocean billow, 
"THIS book was written some ten years ago in 
the old Connecticut town of Wallingford. It 
created a very lively interest at the time it was 
going through the press as a serial, calling forth 
many the simple 
lovers of nature, the admirers of choice reading, 


complimentary notices from 


and from the highest literary critics. One lady in 
Western New York had a circle of fifty friends and 
neighbors who came to her to read * Foot Notes.” 
These papers give the walks and talks of an enthu- 
siastic pedestrian who made his excursions from 
Wallingtord. 
able local flavor and coloring. 


They have, of course, a very desir- 
heir spirit and 
philosophy are good for any neighborhood. 
CONTENTS. 
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Dry Saw-Mills 
Look and Listen. 


Making Moan. 
Bread 


Poke-weed. Common Sounds. 
Walking in the Rain. 
In November. Winter-Colors. Up Stream. 
Work and Art Inquiring My Way. 


Weighers and Gaugers. 


Feast of Colors. 
Mr. Hokum Agaifi, 
Not Lost. 
Heads. 


Practical Men. 


Hearts and Wayside Taverns. 


God. Under Arrest. Grass. Signs of Spring. God is Well. 
Fellowship. Old Shade Trees. Society. ‘The Fork in the Road, 
PRESS NOTICES. 


A bit of rural gossip worthy the pen of Ik. Marvel. 
—N. Y. Lvening Post. 

They are gracefully written, and replete with interest. 
—Golden Age. 


“The author is a young man of more than average 
keenness of perception, a close observer of men and 
things, with great fondness for nature, and a generous ap- 
preciation of the common facts of the world and human 
life. His volume suggests Thoreau’s works, and doubt- 
less derived its inspiration consciously or otherwise, 
from * Walden’ or ‘A Week on the Concord River., 
Like Thoreau, its author ts an intense egotist, but it has 
one good element—it is full of nature. It has the smell 
of pine woods and clover fields im its pages. It finds 
poetry in the ox-team, and shows what can be seen al- 
most anywhere .if one will go on foot with open eyes 
aud mind.” —Daily Graphic. 


Ready in December. 
of price. 
Wallingford Printing Co., Publishers, 
Wallingford, Conn. 


Sent post-paid on receipt 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of theic own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. 
ist sent on application. 


Price 
STEEL TRAPS. 

Fight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


For any of the above articles, 
Address, 


Oneipa Community, Oneida, N.Y, 


THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt 

ness and accuracy. 
P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErpa CircuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hume- 

phrey Noyes. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philade!- 


Price, $3.00. 


673 pp. 8vo. 


phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
Third 


215 pp. &vo 


for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. 


edition: with New Narratives and I!\ustrations. 


Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 


Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,” Spiritual 
Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 

Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a B ief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 


and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘* Dixon and his 
Copyists,’* ** Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation, ’’ and ‘* Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad 
dress on the receipt of $1.00 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 


Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 


$2.00 per vi lume. 


Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘* Trap- 
per's Guide,’’ and the ‘* Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


Book-sellers, 


They 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the OneipA CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. 11. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





OME-TALKS ; by John Humphrey Noyes. 358 
pages, 12mo. Price $1 50, 

Invaluable to students of Social and Religious science. Reveals 
the afflatusof New Testament Christianity, and the conditions of suc 
cessful Christian Communism. ‘Tells how to get a pure heart, live a 
pure life, and prepare individuals for social organization on the largest 


scale. Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
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